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ABSTRACT 

This book is intended to be a stimulus for educators who 
want to teach or plan curriculum with the long view in mind. The book states 
that although sustainability- -meeting today's needs without jeopardizing the 
interests of future generations- -has become a dominating force in diverse 
disciplines, it has yet to play a substantive role in English studies. It 
argues that, in light of worsening environmental crises and accelerating 
social injustices, there is a need to use sustainability as a way to 
structure courses and curricula, and that composition studies, with its 
inherent cross-disciplinari ty and its unique function in students' academic 
lives, can play a key role in giving sustainability a central place in 
students' thinking and in the curriculum as a whole. Presenting his own 
classroom, the book's educator/author draws on student writing to articulate 
a pedagogy that gives students opportunities to think and write in three 
zones of inquiry: place, work, and future. This approach allows the 
educator/author to create a variegated course wherein students write 
neighborhood portraits, critique their work experiences, reflect on their 
majors, investigate alternative theories of education, compose oral 
histories, construct narratives about their futures, and design their own 
assignments--all from the perspective of sustainability. In the book these 
writings are juxtaposed, as is a neighborhood portrait, with observations 
from writers in architecture, ecological economics, future studies, planning, 
sociology, sustainable business, and urban studies. Appendixes include 
environmental statistics, and a detailed description of the author/educator 1 s 
composition course, with assignments ready to use or adapt. (Contains chapter 
notes and extensive works cited.) (NKA) 
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I should explain at the outset how Pm interpreting this concept 
of sustainability. Although I unpack the term in some detail in 
Chapter 2, a quick summary now will help establish the inten- 
tions of the book. Sustainability is an intergenerational concept 
that means adjusting our current behavior so that it causes the 
least amount of harm to future generations. Sustainability is also 
concerned with intragenerational equity: understanding the links 
between poverty and ecosystem decline. Sustainability means rec- 
ognizing the short- and long-term environmental, social, psycho- 
logical, and economic impact of our conspicuous consumption. 
It means seeking to make conservation and preservation inevi- 
table effects of our daily lifestyles. It means forsaking a great 
many of the trappings of our consumerist culture in order to live 
more simply, thereby diminishing the impact of our ecological 
footprints. It means looking critically at our contemporary be- 
haviors from the perspective of children living generations hence, 
and modifying those behaviors accordingly. 

My objective is to help introduce the concept of sustainability 
into some of the conversations that occur within English studies, 
using my work in the composition classroom as an entry point. I 
hope that this won’t be seen as simply a “green” book. That is, I 
don’t want this to be a book written just for an audience of 
ecocritics, ecocompositionists, environmental educators, and 
those who situate themselves in various “eco” disciplines. Cer- 
tainly I look forward to further conversations with scholars and 
practitioners in these areas, many of whom are more experienced 
than I am in designing pedagogies and curricula of sustainability. 
But the people I’m really hoping to make contact with are teach- 
ers and students who are living in suburbs and cities, who are 
unhappy with the status of their neighborhoods and communi- 
ties, who are frustrated with the nature of their workplaces, and 
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who are worried about their futures and their kids’ futures. This 
book is for educators with a desire to look long-term, educators 
who understand the need to create opportunities for long-term 
thinking throughout the entire curriculum. 

In the first chapter, I introduce some of the motives and ob- 
jectives that shape the book. Chapter 2 attempts to extract from 
the multiple definitions and ambiguities associated with 
sustainability a useful list of characteristics associated with a peda- 
gogy of sustainability. Chapters 3, 4, and 5 examine the concep- 
tual zones of “place,” “work,” and “future” — arenas very much 
related to sustainability — through the filters of my students’ writ- 
ings and published literature from a range of disciplines. The 
final chapter is the most tentative in the manuscript; it seeks to 
invoke a range of theoretical and artistic influences under the 
rubric of a reconstructivist pedagogical ethic. Following the last 
chapter are three appendixes: the first a catalog of statistics un- 
derscoring the gravity of our current situation, the second a com- 
plete “assignment packet” used in one of my composition courses, 
and the third an excerpt from Richard Powers’s novel Gain that 
will serve as the last word on the implications of our consumer 
class. 

The bulk of the book is intended to stimulate readers who 
are not inclined to think about sustainability to consider the ex- 
tent to which it might play a vital role both in students’ lives and 
in our own curricular objectives. But readers will have to wait 
until Appendix B before getting a detailed look at my introduc- 
tory writing classes, and even then I spend little time addressing 
how I facilitate discussion, promote revision, and assess portfo- 
lios, choosing instead to simply highlight a semester’s worth of 
writing assignments. This is partly because I do not think what I 
do in the classroom is particularly noteworthy. There’s the usual 
workshopping of drafts, as well as small group conferences and 
one-on-one sessions with students — nothing terribly radical. As 
far as I’m concerned, what my students say in their essays is more 
interesting than my own actions in the classroom, which is why 
Chapters 3, 4, and 5 draw so heavily from their papers. Besides, 
my emphasis in Appendix B on course assignments rather than 
on pedagogical strategies reveals the degree to which my own 
interests lean more toward the design end of the spectrum: cho- 
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reographing writing opportunities in ways that highlight con- 
nections between my students’ local concerns and a range of cross- 
disciplinary literature treating sustainability-oriented issues. 

I have two broad goals in writing this book. The primary 
goal is to bring sustainability further into the conversations that 
define composition and English studies. Despite a recent surge in 
ecocomposition and ecocriticism scholarship, the concept of 
sustainability has yet to factor significantly in English studies. 
Consider, for example, the 2000 edition of NCTE’s Trends and 
Issues in Postsecondary English Studies : race, gender, class, writ- 
ing assessment, and technology continue to be the expectedly hot 
topics, while sustainability is noticeably absent. If nothing else, it 
is my hope that this book might provoke colleagues into consid- 
ering various roles that sustainability might play in their work as 
practitioners and researchers. Composition studies, and, indeed, 
all of English studies, needs to recognize as a field that 
sustainability is not only equal in importance to race, class, and 
gender but also entails many of the concerns associated with these 
rubrics. I am in fact inclined to agree with Mark Dowie, who 
claims in Losing Ground that the future of American environ- 
mentalism will grow in large part out of the experiences of those 
who, as groups, tend to be particularly sympathetic to human 
rights: women, people of color, poor people, and working-class 
people. So far in English studies, “the environment” has taken a 
back seat to race, gender, and class, and this disparity illustrates 
a lack of awareness that must be addressed, for matters of social 
justice are largely matters of sustainability as well. My emphasis 
on sustainability should not be seen as a turf battle over compet- 
ing interests; rather, it responds to a need to recognize funda- 
mental interconnections between culture, survival, body, and 
place. 

I have grounded this book in the realm of composition in- 
struction not just because that’s where I do most of my work, but 
also because this disciplinary arena is ideal for engaging new un- 
dergraduates in conversations about sustainability. Composition 
instruction offers a means by which new college students might 
be made aware, albeit in an introductory and rudimentary way, 
of the concept of sustainability-based thinking and the role it 
should play throughout and beyond their academic careers. One 
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of my interests is the fact that composition faculty, due to the 
cross-disciplinary flexibility of their courses and their ability to 
reach wide numbers of incoming college students, are positioned 
to help students draw connections between their needs, their de- 
sires, their neighborhoods, their majors, and their future careers — 
all viewed through the lens of sustainability, with writing and 
conversation serving as the catalysts for discovery. With this po- 
tential in mind, I feel that just as those of us in composition have 
sought to spread our influence throughout the academy with 
writing-across-the-curriculum (WAC) initiatives, we should be- 
gin working collaboratively with colleagues in other disciplines 
toward establishing a sustainability-across-the-curriculum (SAC) 
movement. I do little more than suggest this idea in the current 
volume — to sketch out proposals and strategies for a bona fide 
SAC campaign will require another book — but this is an idea 
hovering in the background throughout the current study. 

My secondary objective is to write unabashedly for an audi- 
ence of researchers and practitioners outside the realms of com- 
position and English studies — namely, any postsecondary educator 
willing to consider the potential impact of sustainability on his 
or her research and teaching. I am aware that a book with the 
word “composition” featured prominently in the title and pub- 
lished by a press aimed at an audience of English educators is 
unlikely to reach many outside those arenas. Admittedly, my tack 
here is a little awkward: In struggling to reach an intended audi- 
ence of composition. and English faculty on the one hand, and 
virtually all other faculty on the other, I realize that the end prod- 
uct might look a little unusual to all of the above. Colleagues in 
composition might well wish I had spent more time documenting 
the particulars of what I do in a writing course — recapturing stu- 
dent conversations, providing insight into the evolution of their 
drafts, discussing the nature of their service-learning projects. 
Readers in other fields might find my reliance on student voices 
in the middle chapters, and the appendix detailing course assign- 
ments, excessive or distracting. Nevertheless, I have stubbornly 
tried to create a book of at least some interest to all colleagues 
regardless of what courses they teach. If nothing else, this kind of 
book illustrates a problem that will have to be overcome as fu- 
ture writers pursue sustainability within their scholarship and 
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teaching. Sustainability-based thinking is inherently holistic, not 
specialized, and it requires that we make connections transcend- 
ing disciplinary borders. In contrast, publication in most aca- 
demic presses and journals typically requires rootedness within 
specific disciplinary domains: academics are largely expected to 
write within their niches to members of their own tribes. Yet to 
focus on sustainability eventually requires one to synthesize a 
variety of disciplines. I don’t know how well my style of bounc- 
ing around will satisfy readers in composition or those in realms 
outside my department. But at the very least it might illustrate a 
problem that will have to be addressed by publishers and writers 
as interest in sustainability grows: how to create new opportuni- 
ties for publication wherein, rather than being required to ad- 
dress only their immediate colleagues within a shared discipline, 
writers are enabled and encouraged to communicate with broader 
audiences. 

Finally, let me say clearly that this is less a book on how to 
live sustainably than it is one which seeks to remind us — myself, 
my students, you — how far we have to go in order to reach that 
goal. As much as sustainability has become a buzzword in the 
media, in corporate rhetoric, and in certain academic disciplines, 
living sustainably is an exceptionally hard sell. It’s one thing to 
use the word in a book title and another to truly live that way. As 
a middle-class consumer surrounded by middle-class trappings, I 
cannot say I live a sustainable life. Yes, my wife and I refuse to 
buy a second car; I insist upon using public transportation to get 
to work, even though it doubles my commute from one to two 
hours each way; I try, with mixed results, to boycott the mall and 
brand-name clothes and gadgets; I compost, Xeriscape (he., land- 
scape to minimize water usage and to be environmentally friendly), 
and attempt small-scale organic gardening; we hang out our laun- 
dry except during the coldest months; and my wife and I invest 
in socially responsible companies promoting alternative energy, 
choose Working Assets as our long distance carrier, and so on. 
But none of this is anything to write home about. My gardening 
is just a hobby, a luxury made possible by my privileged aca- 
demic lifestyle. So far I lack the willpower to become a vegetar- 
ian, and thus can hardly claim to live low on the food chain. My 
wife and, more often, I myself spoil my son by buying him far 
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too many toys and books. We still spend money in places like 
Wal-Mart and Home Depot. And we live on a quarter of an acre 
of land smack-dab in the middle of suburbia, taking up a lot 
more space than three people really need, especially on a planet 
where the population has surged past the six billion mark. 

My point is that I do not pretend to be a model for sustain- 
ability-based reform, either in my living or in my teaching. Rather, 
my growing interest in sustainability has led me in recent years 
to fuss with course design in ways that I think are noteworthy, if 
only in the degree to which they have brought my students' con- 
cerns to the fore. More than anything, the course I designed (and 
continue to design) as a result of immersing myself in the litera- 
ture of sustainability is presented here as a case study. As our 
environmental crises become increasingly profound and, indeed, 
inescapable — as they most certainly will — more teachers will de- 
sign their courses and structure their research around concepts 
and goals relating to sustainability. This book seeks to accelerate 
conversations fundamental to that kind of retooling and refocus- 
ing — whether one teaches courses in writing, literature, or any 
other field. 
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Sustainability and English Studies 

H astily defined, sustainability means meeting today’s needs 
without jeopardizing the well-being of future generations. 
Currently the word remains associated with academic disciplines 
like ecology, environmental studies, ecological economics, and 
planning, but soon the idea of sustainability will undoubtedly 
surface in a growing number of other academic departments. As 
it becomes increasingly impossible to ignore our escalating local 
and global environmental crises, and as the painful side effects of 
our consumer culture sink in further, educators in a number of 
fields will have to make room for sustainability in their teaching 
and in their research. Just as multiculturalism has shaped educa- 
tion in profound ways during the last two decades, I anticipate 
that sustainability — as a metaphor, a design problem, a cultural 
imperative, and a social and ecological necessity — will become 
one of the new paradigms shaping much of our work as teachers 
and scholars. If it doesn’t, so much the worse for us. 

From its inception, this book was written specifically for 
NCTE’s Refiguring English Studies series. The language used to 
describe the objectives of this series is particularly apt when it 
comes to sustainability. For example, thinking sustainably requires 
that we envision ourselves less as autonomous individuals than 
as collaborators who are not only dependent upon but also liter- 
ally connected to our local environments in complex ways. Be- 
cause a curriculum of sustainability would have to be inherently 
holistic and cross-disciplinary, it would require not that we reject 
specialization per se but that we stop fetishizing specialization 
and stigmatizing the “generalist.” And since an ethic of sustain- 
ability values an understanding of the degree to which we are 
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interconnected with our environs, it acknowledges degrees of 
interdependency between the “private” and the “public.” All of 
these objectives have echoes in the mission of the Refiguring En- 
glish Studies series, which, as articulated in NCTE’s official se- 
ries description (see page i of this book), “publishes historical 
work that considers the ways in which English Studies has con- 
structed itself and its objects of study; investigations of the rela- 
tionships among its constituent parts as conceived in both 
disciplinary and institutional terms; and examinations of the role 
the discipline has played or should play in the larger society and 
public policy.” An investigation of sustainability also forces us to 
rethink our jobs as professionals in English studies, thereby chal- 
lenging (again in the words of the Refiguring series description) 
“our notions about how the written ‘work’ of English can or 
should be done.” And because sustainability requires us to be 
profoundly future-oriented — to anticipate the effects of contem- 
porary actions on future conditions — sustainability-related dis- 
cussions are appropriate for a series promoting “scholarship that 
considers the discipline’s possible futures.” 

It comes as no surprise, then, that, even though neither the 
series per se nor any of the books it has published focuses explic- 
itly on sustainability, some of the titles do focus on themes indi- 
rectly related to concerns of sustainability. Jed Rasula’s The 
American Poetry Wax Museum reveals the degree to which an- 
thologies of American poetry have served as museums and green- 
houses containing largely the same limited species, thereby 
rendering virtually a gamut of alternative and experimental writ- 
ing commercially extinct. (One could compare reading an an- 
thology of American poetry to buying produce and grain at the 
average supermarket, where one has little choice but to purchase 
the same limited varieties of apples, tomatoes, potatoes, and rice 
over and over again, even though thousands of different varieties 
of these foods exist.) In Rhetorics , Poetics , and Cultures : Refigur- 
ing College English Studies , James Berlin emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of both the mediating job that English faculty have as 
gatekeepers and their transformative role as catalysts for “con- 
sciousness formation” (179). Michael Blitz and C. Mark Hurlbert’s 
Letters for the Living: Teaching Writing in a Violent Age and 
Charles M. Anderson and Marian M. MacCurdy’s Writing and 
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Healing: Toward an Informed Practice both address the role of 
English studies, particularly composition, in helping our stu- 
dents — so many of whom are at risk — survive. Where these vol- 
umes focus on preserving the welfare of our students, Stephen 
M. North et al.’s Refiguring the Ph.D. in English Studies : Writ- 
ing , Doctoral Education , and the Fusion-Based Curriculum con- 
cludes that the only way left to resolve the crisis facing English 
studies is for faculty to reinvent their departments by moving 
outside the safety of their specializations, to bring “outsiders” 
into the department in order to further revitalize course offer- 
ings, and, most important, to let graduate students play a key 
role in reconstructing the nature of English studies on their own 
terms. At this early stage in the series, one already finds a preoc- 
cupation with extinction, survival, preservation, and reconstruc- 
tion, all themes at the heart of sustainability. 

The time is right for our conversations to address sustain- 
ability. Recent publications in composition and rhetoric have been 
moving in this direction, with examinations of the rhetoric of 
sustainability (Killingsworth and Palmer), environmental rheto- 
ric (Herndl and Brown), environmental discourse and communi- 
cation (Cantrill and Oravec), ecofeminism (McAndrew), nature 
writing and composition (Roorda, Dramas and “Sites”), 
postcolonialism and environmental pedagogy (Stephen Brown), 
and ecocomposition (Dobrin and Weisser, Ecocomposition and 
Natural Discourse ; Dobrin and Keller). Yet despite this recent 
activity, English studies is decades behind other disciplines in rec- 
ognizing the importance of considering our research and teach- 
ing in light of local and global environmental exigencies. There is 
still a pervasive, if unacknowledged, belief that much of our work 
ought to focus on the triad of race/class/gender, whereas “envi- 
ronment” remains a category awkwardly associated with largely 
“white,” middle-class values and geographies, and thus confined 
to the perimeters of our conversations. 

Some of this is understandable. Attempts in the mid-1990s to 
establish ecocriticism and “green” cultural studies as legitimate 
fields — see Ecological Literary Criticism: Romantic Imagining 
and the Biology of Mind (Kroeber), Voices in the Wilderness: 
American Nature Writing and Environmental Politics (Payne), and 
The Ecocriticism Reader (Glotfelty and Fromm) — were sometimes 
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criticized as too removed from the day-to-day realities of urban 
and suburban populations: “Nature writing and ecocriticism is a 
middle-class preserve” some argued, “attracting people who have 
the leisure and money to go out and enjoy nature” (Winkler A9). 1 
But such critiques also reflect a missed opportunity. Instead of 
responding with impatience to recent eco-minded directions in 
scholarship as examples of bourgeois scholarship, a more useful 
direction would have been to further explore the ways in which 
feminism, multiculturalism, and environmentalism have always 
been bundled together, as feminist ecologists have repeatedly ar- 
gued. Unfortunately, much of the literature of critical pedagogy — 
at least in English studies — has revolved around race, class, and 
gender without acknowledging that such sites of cultural conflict 
are so often matters of environmental injustice as well. The “en- 
vironment,” after all, is a rubric that doesn’t just include “na- 
ture” (which, as suggested by Bill McKibben’s The End of Nature, 
is a precarious construct in itself, given the degree to which hu- 
mans now shape, control, and define “nature”) but also subur- 
ban sprawl, the workplace, apartment buildings, strip malls, 
parking lots, highways, and campuses. 

Because an understanding of sustainability requires an aware- 
ness of the interconnectedness of what are traditionally consid- 
ered separate academic fields — ecology and economics, 
architecture and education, planning and sociology, philosophy 
and marketing, and so on — teachers who work in pedagogical 
zones where cross-disciplinary inquiry is encouraged have more 
leeway to design sustainability-focused pedagogies than do those 
in fields demanding greater specialization. This is where English 
studies, and especially composition studies, can play an influen- 
tial role in imagining and developing curricula that promote 
awareness of sustainability. 

I emphasize composition because in some respects I think it 
lies at the heart of English studies, or at least makes up one or 
two chambers of that heart. Obviously many who identify them- 
selves with “English studies” proper — whether as literary theo- 
rists, cultural critics, historians, or century- or genre-specific 
scholars — will balk at this characterization. Compositionists like 
myself are, as Robert Scholes delicately puts it, still perceived as 
the ones doing “the shitwork” of English studies (35). But writing 
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is at the core of what English majors do, as Stephen North et al. 
have convincingly demonstrated, and writing courses, obviously, 
are where so much of this activity takes place in English cur- 
ricula. Certainly composition courses remain the economic bread 
and butter of English departments, which rely on these courses 
to justify their relevance to the institution. But whether one casts 
composition as the core of English studies or as a necessary entry 
point into the discipline, I trust many will agree that composition 
occupies a significant portion of what constitutes English stud- 
ies. In any case, in a manner reminiscent of James Berlin’s con- 
sideration of the crisis of English studies from the perspective of 
someone working in the rhetoric branch of the discipline, I can, 
as a writing instructor, explore some of the larger global and 
local environmental crises confronting all of us through the eyes 
of undergraduates in my writing courses. The main difference 
here is that instead of focusing on the “crisis” of English studies 
as it has come to be defined throughout the 1990s, my overrid- 
ing concern is how English studies, and particularly composi- 
tion, might respond to a complex web of environmental crises 
and catastrophes threatening not just students in English courses, 
but all of society. 

The composition instructor enjoys a kind of contextual free- 
dom and disciplinary flexibility unknown to many of his or her 
colleagues. This is composition’s little secret. Certainly writing 
teachers still suffer from a secondary status compared to their 
colleagues who specialize in literature, theory, and cultural stud- 
ies; they are expected to do more work (all those papers, week 
after week), and without adequate compensation, especially for 
the serfs (adjuncts and graduate assistants) but also for full-time 
faculty members whose work in composition makes them less 
eligible for a variety of grants reserved for those who work in the 
loftier realms of English studies. But while teaching composition 
is as labor intensive as any teaching in higher education, the writ- 
ing instructor has more leverage for encouraging students to ex- 
plore a variety of themes and experiences than do those who 
teach in more specialized areas. Not only do compositionists and 
their students inject material into courses that other colleagues 
and their students can’t address, but also they can orchestrate 
zones of inquiry that juxtapose eclectic webs of information, 
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inspiration, and provocation, the likes of which can't easily be 
generated elsewhere in academe. Faculty who teach “disciplin- 
ed ” courses — Advanced Commercial Computing, Basic Ther- 
modynamics, Introduction to Urban Transport Planning, the Irish 
Novel, Judicial Process and Behavior, South Asian Society — do 
their work in classes where students simply have less opportu- 
nity to talk and write about the kinds of things that students pull 
into composition courses: date rape, suburban ennui, farm life in 
Mexico, drive-by shootings, traffic congestion, a grandmother's 
childhood in Beijing — all subjects which can easily surface within 
the same classroom, even in the same week. In a course on Milton 
or macroeconomics, “Milton” and “macroeconomics” have, like 
interior decorators, already entered the classroom space before 
the semester has begun, predetermining to some extent the land- 
scape of the classroom, or at least one's methods of negotiating 
that landscape, no matter how much that conceptual nucleus gets 
deconstructed and contested throughout the course. While no 
course is a tabula rasa — like any classroom environment, the ter- 
ritory of the writing workspace is shaped by a host of ideological 
impulses swirling around the professor, the institution, the stu- 
dents, the local region, and other involved parties — students in 
composition classes play an obviously greater role in that inte- 
rior decorating, and the conversations cannot help but be more 
variegated and more unexpected — and often riskier — than in so 
many other classrooms beholden to the parameters of some pre- 
determined subject. 

Because of this flexibility, and because most students take 
these courses during the first year of college, the inherently cross- 
disciplinary composition course can serve as an introductory arena 
where students begin to view their personal and academic needs 
and desires through the lens of sustainability. In this sense, we 
can envision composition studies as environmental studies — not 
as an offshoot of ecology but as the study of one’s immediate and 
future environs (city blocks, mall parking lots, backyards, office 
cubicles, apartment buildings, crowded highways) so that stu- 
dents might explore how their identities have been composed by 
such places and vice versa. This approach conceives the writing 
workspace as a place for students to explore what they consider 
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right and what wrong about where they work and where they 
live; a site for thinking about the cultures and families that mat- 
ter to them, and how to preserve the stories and the languages 
that belong to them; and an arena for thinking about one’s needs 
and desires (and the fundamental differences between these two 
concepts) in conjunction with possible future careers. Composi- 
tion studies can thus be reconceptualized as a disciplinary vehicle 
that, in developing the intellectual and cultural arts of writing, 
reading, and talking, promotes sustainability-conscious thinking. 
And, in cases where the fruits of such courses — the students’ 
writings — are published in print or online journals, books, and 
newsletters, the composition classroom offers a means by which 
student testimonies can catch the attention of other faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and even the public. In this way, composition be- 
comes a different kind of “service” discipline, serving as a 
reminder of the conditions of our students’ neighborhoods, jobs, 
and cultures, as well as an indication of their hopes and fears for 
the future. Composition would then serve students by providing 
a writing workspace where they could grow as writers and read- 
ers, and it would also serve the larger academic and public realms 
by making available student testimonies about their environments. 

For me the challenge becomes how to create a classroom en- 
vironment where students have the freedom to pursue writing 
projects that matter to them, and yet where, as an instructor, I 
not only remain energized by their questions and pursuits but 
also consider the ongoing conversations to be of paramount im- 
portance to my students’ short- and long-term survival. If the 
writing teacher has the power to make students write and read 
about practically anything, what then are the most important 
things for them to write and read? Of all the information avail- 
able to them, what is absolutely crucial to their intellectual, .spiri- 
tual, economic, and physical survival? Of all the possible writing 
assignments one can come up with, which ones will have the 
greatest effect on their lives? From this perspective the writing 
classroom becomes a course in local, necessary knowledge — a 
thumbnail sketch revealing not only what that teacher deems 
important for students of writing, but also what the teacher and 
students consider most important, period. 
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Chameleon Vision 

If this book were to have a mascot, it might be the chameleon, 
for two reasons. The more obvious reason is that the chameleon’s 
unique skin enables it to blend in with its surroundings, although, 
apparently, these color changes have less to do with camouflage 
than with communicating with other chameleons and indicating 
the animal’s body temperature and health. Still, the image of the 
chameleon “becoming one” with its local environment is an at- 
tractive one for a book like this, which argues that learning how 
to live sustainably ought to be our primary cultural concern and, 
as such, must play a central role within our curricula. Fluctuat- 
ing external conditions trigger within the chameleon the release 
of hormones that in turn modify magical things in its remarkable 
skin called chromatophores, thereby allowing the animal to har- 
monize with its surroundings. We, on the other hand, take our 
environs for granted, and our ignorance is killing us: physically, 
emotionally, culturally, economically. Clearly we need to pay more 
attention to how external or “outside” conditions are never re- 
ally completely outside us at all, but inextricably woven into our 
own health and behavior. If we could turn chameleon, and our 
bodies reflected the status of our watersheds, energy resources, 
topsoil, climate changes, food supplies, transportation systems, 
workplaces, neighborhoods, community networks, and global 
markets, what would we see looking back at us in the mirror? 

The other reason for invoking the chameleon is its spectacu- 
lar kind of eyes, which are even more entrancing than its shifting 
color. A chameleon’s independently rotating eyes allow it to look 
in two directions at once. The effect is both mesmerizing and a 
little creepy, as if two separate brains were housed inside that 
tiny head, each one operating its own little periscope. Does the 
animal see in split-screen? Or are the separate images somehow 
fused? Other creatures possess equally bizarre visual equipment — 
for example, the cluster eyes of spiders; the compound eyes of 
various insects; and the divided eyes of the Anableps fish, which 
enable it to see simultaneously above and below the waterline — 
but the mechanically separate eyes of the chameleon, when not 
working in tandem to zero in on an unsuspecting bug, can liter- 
ally look forward and backward at the same time. To me they 
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invoke a metaphor for gazing simultaneously into two very dif- 
ferent futures. 

Increasingly I find myself thinking in chameleon vision. One 
“eye” belongs to that of the father, the husband, the teacher. It is 
an optimistic eye preoccupied with figuring out ways of enrich- 
ing the lives of my family and my students. It is driven less by 
naivete (I hope) than by hopeful pragmatism. This eye is unabash- 
edly committed to imagining and creating, as awkward as this 
sounds, something like a better future for the people it encoun- 
ters on a daily basis — family, friends, and students. While this 
eye is fully aware of the seriousness of our various environmen- 
tal crises, it seeks to maintain a constructive optimism in the face 
of such news. Clearly it’s an eye the likes of which informs other 
recent titles: Alan AtKisson’s Believing Cassandra: An Optimist 
Looks at a Pessimist's World ; Paul Hawken’s The Ecology of 
Commerce: A Declaration of Sustainability , Hawken’s subsequent 
book Natural Capitalism: Creating the Next Industrial Revolu- 
tion , written with Amory Lovins and L. Hunter Lovins; and even, 
despite the title, Mark Dowie’s Losing Ground: American Envi- 
ronmentalism at the Close of the Twentieth Century. 

The second eye, though, is a more pessimistic eye, a nervous 
and increasingly frightened eye — not so much cynical (I hope) as 
darkly pragmatic. It is an eye which, the more it regards current 
trends, arrives at unsettling conclusions that literally cause me to 
lie awake some nights and fear for my son’s future. Plenty of 
other writers view their work through this eye as well: Robert 
Kaplan’s The Coming Anarchy: Shattering the Dreams of the Post 
Cold War ; Eugene Linden’s The Future in Plain Sight: Nine Clues 
to the Coming Instability ; and Graham Lyons, Evonne Moore, 
and Joseph Wayne Smith’s Is the End Nigh ? Internationalism , 
Global Chaos and the Destruction of the Earth. Even scholars 
committed to building a sustainable society have moments when 
their fears are revealed: Edward and Jean Stead, in the closing of 
their otherwise optimistic Management for a Small Planet , admit 
that “the idea that economic man will ever willingly surrender 
his quest for castles and gold so that people he will never know 
can have a comfortable place to live in a safe society with clean 
air to breath [sic], adequate soil for food, clean water to drink, 
and the opportunity for creative self-expression is essentially 
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ludicrous within the current framework of the materialistic, ego- 
centered, growth-oriented, mechanical, mental models that are 
currently driving human thought processes” ( 238 ). 

Perhaps I should have written this as two books contained 
within the same binding, like a child’s flip-over book. One side 
would have been written from the optimistic eye; turn the book 
upside down and flip it over, and there would be the darker ver- 
sion. Neither story would take precedence over the other: in the 
center of the book would be a blank page, where the reader would 
be expected to synthesize the two halves on his or her own terms. 
Does one view both futures in split-screen? Fuse them together? 
As sensible as a structure like this seems to me, editors and read- 
ers would surely have found it too gimmicky, unbefitting for a 
book aimed at an audience of teachers and academics who un- 
derstandably expect the works they read to have been written by 
authors who have made up their minds. And so I have settled for 
writing mostly in the first eye. The result is a largely optimistic 
book written from the point of view of a teacher who needs to 
believe that there is still time for academics to address sustain- 
ability within their courses and institutions in order to help effect 
necessary change. 

This might be the riskiest claim in the entire book. There are 
many who will argue — and on my “dark eye” days I am one of 
them — that change happens far too slowly in academe for it to 
ever have any profound impact on something so enormous as 
creating a sustainable culture. For one thing, colleges and univer- 
sities, even when we take into consideration the growing number 
that have made major strides in greening their campuses, are poor 
models of behavior. Studies like Sara Hammond Creighton’s 
Greening the Ivory Tower: Improving the Environmental Track 
Record of Universities , Colleges , and Other Institutions are of 
obvious importance, for they show us how conscientious institu- 
tions like Tufts University, Brown University, Ball State Univer- 
sity, Georgetown University, the University of Vermont, and the 
University of Wisconsin serve as models for innovative and sys- 
temic environmental stewardship (see too Eagan and Orr’s The 
Campus and Environmental Responsibility ; Filho’s Sustainability 
and University Life ; Keniry’s Ecodemia ; and April Smith’s Cam- 
pus Ecology). But most academic institutions still lack the vision 
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and the commitment to convert their operations into sustainable 
ones. Academic institutions everywhere are undermining their 
own missions by eliminating tenure-track faculty lines. When 
administrations are so hell-bent on cutting corners by replacing 
long-term, full-time faculty with part-time faculty, how serious 
could they possibly be when it comes to fostering ongoing envi- 
ronmental stewardship on campus — especially when the success 
of such stewardship depends in large part on the presence of an 
active, committed, and institutionally supported full-time faculty? 

But the problems are considerably larger than academia’s 
failure at taking sustainability seriously. There is ample evidence 
to support the belief that our various global environmental crises 
are of such enormity, and that so much damage has occurred 
already, that sustainability itself might be a romantic if not im- 
possible concept. Before I explain my own reasons for holding 
onto the concept of sustainability, and my decision as an educa- 
tor to continue viewing my work through a largely optimistic 
lens, it’s important to pause and consider some of the reasons 
why such optimism is in conflict with available evidence. 

The Sad Lens: Synthesizing Bad News 

Were this like a number of titles in environmental education, sus- 
tainable business, and ecological economics, this is the part of 
the book where I would insert a litany of statistics illustrating the 
depths of our environmental crises. Part preamble and part elegy 
comprised of what Herman Daly and John Cobb call “wild facts” 
(1), such lists are common if not obligatory in much environ- 
mentally oriented literature. These gloomy inventories of global 
bad news attempt to grab one’s attention and establish motive, 
justifying the inevitable sense of urgency running throughout the 
remaining argument. But while a desire to stir the audience with 
startling statistics highlighting the horrors of contemporary 
ecocide is understandable, these preambles can come across more 
as requiem than as call to action. We have all heard bad news 
like this before, and, even though the bad news keeps getting 
worse, we become immune to cited examples of worldwide envi- 
ronmental devastation. Not that it isn’t necessary to make these 
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invocations, if only for testimonial purposes; I too have collected 
my own catalog of “wild facts” and assembled them in Appen- 
dix A, if for no other reason than to catalog the kind of informa- 
tion that prompted me to write this book. For now, though, I 
will limit myself to three examples that should illustrate why, 
when we look into the future, things can look very bad. 

1. For approaching twenty years, the World watch Institute has 
released its annual State of the World progress reports. In the 
State of the World 1989, reference was made to the upcoming 
1990s as a “turnaround decade,” citing scientists who believed 
that the future of the environment would depend on what would 
and would not happen in the 1990s (Brown et al. 192). The State 
of the World 1989 concludes with this: “By the end of the next 
decade, the die will pretty well be cast. As the world enters the 
twenty-first century, the community of nations either will have 
rallied and turned back the threatening trends, or environmental 
deterioration and social disintegration will be feeding on each 
other” (194). Later, in a 1991 publication, Lester Brown, direc- 
tor of the Worldwatch Institute, wrote, “If all these trends Fve 
been describing are still going on at the end of the next decade 
[the 1990s], then I think the social disintegration and environ- 
mental deterioration will be feeding on each other on a growing 
scale” (“Battle” 182). Words like this might remind some of the 
incendiary rhetoric associated with more radical environmental 
organizations, like Earth First! But Lester Brown’s work as a glo- 
bal educator is widely respected. The language of the Worldwatch 
Institute’s annual planetary checkups in the widely translated State 
of the World reports has been praised for its “studious omission 
of overt scare tactics like the lurid apocalyptic narratives we have 
seen in the popular press” (Killingsworth and Palmer 264). 

Nor was Brown alone in making such claims. Others argued 
that we were looking ahead to likely “overshoot and collapse” 
(i.e., to the point where populations increase beyond their region’s 
carrying capacity, which results in “correction factors” such as 
disease, war, and extinction). Among the world’s poorest nations 
there would be continued hyperbolic population growth, result- 
ing in depletion of already strained resources beyond natural limits 
and leading in turn to widespread starvation, while the rest of us 
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could expect to witness “decline: first, in the intangible qualities 
of life (like peace, quiet, access to fresh air, drinkable streams 
and unspoiled landscapes), [and] later in material standards (i.e. 
per capita availability of consumer goods and services)” (Randers 
23). David Orr expressed the same message this way: “The deci- 
sions about how or whether life will be lived in the next century 
are being made now. We have a decade or two in which we must 
make unprecedented changes in the way we relate to each other 
and to nature” (Ecological Literacy 3). 

The implications of such deadlines are particularly humbling 
for teachers. Because time is so short, one might conclude that 
those of us charged with teaching the next generation how to live 
sustainably are inconsequential. Here is yet another of Lester 
Brown’s claims, stated after a lecture: “We don’t have time to 
train a generation of teachers, who would train a generation of 
students, who a generation later will become decision-makers. 
That’s not an option any more. The changes have to come within 
a matter of years among those of us who are already making 
decisions” (“Battle” 186). 

Everyone knows by now that the turnaround decade didn’t. 
In fact, it did quite the opposite. Beginning in 1994, the 1990s 
witnessed a sustained period of go-go growth that didn’t stop 
until March 2000, thus constituting the longest expansion ever 
on record. A great many benefited from this extraordinary pro- 
ductivity: we saw the lowest unemployment in generations, an 
increase in real wage growth, significantly increased business in- 
vestments, and the meteoric rise of the stock market. But when 
looked at from the point of reigning in our use of limited re- 
sources and adopting simpler lifestyles in accordance with the 
goals of sustainability, the exuberant growth of the 1990s was 
exactly the opposite of what organizations like the Worldwatch 
Institute were hoping to see. The situation in 1989 was dire 
enough; by the end of the 1990s it was profoundly worse. 

2. In 1992 the Union of Concerned Scientists issued a document 
titled “World Scientists’ Warning to Humanity” that opened with 
these words: “Human beings and the natural world are on a col- 
lision course. Human activities inflict harsh and often irrevers- 
ible damage on the environment and on critical resources. If not 
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checked, many of our current practices put at serious risk the 
future that we wish for human society and the plant and animal 
kingdoms, and may so alter the living world that it will be un- 
able to sustain life in the manner that we know. Fundamental 
changes are urgent if we are to avoid the collision our present 
course will bring about.” 

More than fifteen hundred academics signed this document: 
chemists, physicists, geologists, epidemiologists, computer scien- 
tists, biochemists, meteorologists, agricultural scientists, math- 
ematicians, astronomers, geneticists, pediatricians, economists, 
oceanographers, engineers, psychologists, ecologists, endocrinolo- 
gists, anthropologists, geophysicists, limnologists, oncologists, 
neurologists, neurobiologists, physiologists, botanists, entomolo- 
gists, embryologists, hematologists, physicians, and zoologists. 
Many of these were Nobel laureates. 2 While lists of names and 
an impressive array of methodically reasoned arguments by au- 
thorities certainly don’t prove that civilization as we know it might 
indeed end shortly — Gregory Bateson reminds us that “science 
never proves anything” ( Mind and Nature 27-30) — the concern 
expressed in such a document is profound. (One finds a similar 
sense of fear running through more recent public documents, such 
as GEO-1, the United Nations Environment Programme’s Glo- 
bal State of the Environment Report 1997.) 

When fifteen hundred scientists publicly express their collec- 
tive fear that our consumer society, if left unchecked, is doomed, 
this is news. When the ensuing seven years after the release of the 
report bring record-setting levels of worldwide material produc- 
tion and economic expansion — far beyond current levels at the 
time this document was written — it is even bigger news. 

3. In 1997 Jay Hanson, a retired systems analyst living in Hawaii, 
started building a Web site: www.dieoff.org. It is an archive of 
more than 150 articles and essays, most of them reprints of ar- 
ticles and book chapters that Hanson has collected under such 
categories as economic theory, population, climate change, car- 
rying capacity, and sustainability. Perhaps the most important 
piece of Hanson’s site is a compilation of papers catalogued un- 
der the heading “fossilgate.” According to the experts in petro- 
leum geology whose work Hanson has reprinted (Colin Campbell, 
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Brian Fleay, Jean Laherrere, Walter Youngquist, and others), the 
most pressing issue facing humanity, more pressing even than 
climate change or population growth, is an impending oil crisis 
that will lead to nothing less than global economic decline. Based 
on findings gathered in the 1990s — most notably in Colin 
Campbell’s The Coming Oil Crisis and Campbell and Laherrere’s 
landmark article in Scientific American , “The End of Cheap 
Oil” — world petroleum output is expected to peak sometime late 
in the first decade of this century, after which the cost of extract- 
ing oil will continue to rise, and rise, and rise, in turn triggering 
chronic global economic decline. The issue is not that the world 
will run out of oil, but rather that the world will run out of cheap 
oil, which of course drives the global economy. Once we have 
used more than half of available reserves — which, according to 
current research, could happen anywhere between 2005 and 2010 
(and production of cheap oil outside the Persian Gulf is already 
peaking in 2000-2001 [see Fleay]) — we enter a radically new 
world, one where none of us can ever again take fossil fuel for 
granted. Nor will we be able to simply convert en masse to alter- 
native energy resources, as the research, development, and dis- 
semination of alternative energy technologies such as fuel cells, 
photovoltaics, and wind turbines will for some time continue to 
rely on fossil fuel. As I write this, the implications of the impend- 
ing oil crisis are being considered on two active discussion lists, 
“energyresources” and “runningonempty,” both of which are 
offshoots of Hanson’s dieoff site. 3 At energyresources, one finds 
petroleum geologists, engineers, systems analysts, and ecologists 
examining recent research and news reports about the impend- 
ing oil crisis; the discussions at runningonempty revolve around 
strategies for alerting an as of yet uninterested media, as well as 
suggestions for surviving after the crisis hits. 

Of course, apocalyptic and dystopian dreams thrive on the 
Internet, from Y2K survival sites, which appear now as virtual 
relics from a forgotten age, to goofy organizations like the Earth 
Changes movement, which believes that polar shifts will soon 
cause the continents to alter and much of civilization to fall into 
the sea (according to their prophecies, Long Island, where I live, 
should already have disappeared under water). But Hanson’s dieoff 
site, despite its initial sensationalism (several graphic photographs 
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of dead infants practically dare visitors to stay away), is a com- 
pendium of information originally written by scholars for peer- 
reviewed journals and presses. What’s most amazing about the 
dieoff site is that, despite the recent appearance of other sources of 
related material — see, for example, www.hubbertpeak.com (M. 
King Hubbert, a petroleum geologist, created a bell curve fore- 
casting petroleum production and depletion) — almost no one, as 
of this writing, seems interested in discussing this information. 
Neither the mainstream nor the alternative media, and neither 
politicians nor academics, seem aware of the possibility of global 
economic decline beginning in less than ten years. Sooner or later, 
though, if these scientists are right, the end of cheap oil will alter 
our lives in ways that few of us are ready to comprehend. 

By this point some readers will be wondering why I have put 
such stock in arguments about coming environmental catastro- 
phes without acknowledging dissenting views, of which there are 
many. The reason that I will not spend time in this book giving 
equal due to those on the flip side of other so-called environmen- 
tal debates is this: the arguments I have read by greenhouse skep- 
tics and environmental critics are for the most part unsupported 
arguments, and not infrequently outright lies, by writers who 
cannot publish in peer-reviewed arenas, and whose work is largely 
funded by political interest groups wishing to discredit environ- 
mental organizations for their own political gain. In some cases 
the conservative political agenda shaping such work is obvious, 
as in Peter Huber’s Hard Green : Saving the Environment from 
the Environmentalists: A Conservative Manifesto , an example of 
the kind of unsubstantiated “research” frequently found in such 
anti-environmental “correctives” (Huber is a senior fellow at the 
Manhattan Institute, as well as a columnist for Forbes ). Some- 
times such “alternative” environmental critiques are thinly dis- 
guised examples of “greenwashing”; thus Jonathan H. Adler’s 
progressively titled Environmentalism at the Crossroads : Green 
Activism in America is in fact written by someone who works for 
the Competitive Enterprise Institute, an anti-environmental think 
tank. In Facts, Not Fear: A Parent's Guide to Teaching Children 
about the Environment by Michael Sanera and Jane S. Shaw, one 
notices that the introduction is written by Marilyn Quayle. As 
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Brian Tokar reminds us in Earth for Sale : Reclaiming Ecology in 
the Age of Corporate Greenwash , it was of course Quayle’s infa- 
mous husband who, in overseeing the Council on Competitive- 
ness when he was Vice President, sought to remove wetlands 
protections in twenty-nine states, change the Clean Air Act to 
enable utilities to remain in control of their own air emissions 
permits, halt a ban on incineration of lead batteries, eliminate 
proposed quality control standards for medical labs, and subvert 
biotechnology regulations (63-64). Some of the anti-environmen- 
talist propaganda available is blatantly absurd, like Norman 
Myers and Julian L. Simon’s Scarcity or Abundance : A Debate 
on the Environment , in which the authors state that “we now 
have in our hands . . . the technology to feed, clothe, and supply 
energy to an ever-growing population for the next 7 billion years,” 
an obviously groundless claim that is nevertheless taken seriously 
and painstakingly refuted in Paul and Anne Ehrlich’s examina- 
tion of the anti-science rhetoric of “wise use” policies, 
“greenscamming,” and “brownslashing” (Betrayal 66-67, 100- 
104). 4 

Still, lies such as those proffered by writers like Dixy Lee Ray 
and Lou Guzzo are frequently cited. 5 In Environmental Overkill : 
Whatever Happened to Common Sense ? Ray and Guzzo claim 
that “for every assertion made by a reputable scientific expert 
that the world is warming up, there is another one from an equally 
qualified scientist who says that it is not” (13). It is important to 
realize the depth of this particular untruth. In 1995 several thou- 
sand scientists on the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) concluded that global warming — climate change, as it is 
more accurately known — is not just a theory but a fact; in 2000 
the IPCC went so far as to conclude that much of this climate 
change is the result of the burning of fossil fuels (Revkin, “Shift”). 
On the other side of the issue, there are approximately two dozen 
frequently cited greenhouse skeptics who maintain that evidence 
of climate change is inconclusive. Thus the ratio of those who 
view climate change as fact to those who do not is more than 100 
to 1. What’s more, some of the more vocal opponents of climate 
change — those whom writers like Ray and Guzzo tend to cite — 
have been funded by the petroleum industry, the same trillion- 
dollar industry that once circulated a “scientific petition” 
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formatted to resemble a reprint from the journal for the National 
Academy of Sciences and that not only opposed the global cli- 
mate change accord but also proclaimed that increased levels in 
carbon dioxide are beneficial (Park). The questionable research 
marshaled by such skeptics has been discredited by other scien- 
tists as scientifically unfit to appear in peer-reviewed journals, as 
documented in Ross Gelbspan’s The Heat Is On: The High Stakes 
Battle over Earth's Threatened Climate (202). 6 

The evidence that we are in dire straits when it comes to 
rapidly diminishing energy resources, climate change, mass ex- 
tinctions, topsoil depletion, rising sprawl and development, and 
environmental injustice is embarrassingly and overwhelmingly 
obvious. (For more evidence, see Appendix A.) 



The Optimistic Eye: Visualizing Path B 

Given the news currently available, then, why have I devoted 
such time to writing a book aimed at sparking awareness when, 
after reading conversations like those on the runningonempty 
discussion list, it would seem that the more important teaching 
these days is happening not in academia but in places like Tom 
Brown’s Tracking, Nature, and Wilderness Survival School or 
do-it-yourself sustainable home design schools such as the 
Earth wood Building School (Roy)? I don’t have an easy answer 
to this. To be sure — and this will probably sound irresponsible to 
more than a few readers — there are days when I think that intro- 
ductory courses in biointensive gardening, permaculture, off-grid 
living, and techniques for community networking would be a far 
more effective use of time than the majority of core college courses 
currently being taught, including those in English departments. 

So why all this time spent on gathering student testimonies 
to fuel an argument for sustainability-focused curricular reform? 
Because, as corny and self-serving as it might sound, I don’t want 
to let my students (or my son) down. I still feel a responsibility to 
try and figure out this problem of how to imagine and design a 
sustainable culture, and how to let those goals take form, di- 
rectly and indirectly, within one’s classes and throughout the cur- 
riculum. There really is no other choice. The remaining options 
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— to leave sustainability up to other courses and other disciplines 
because it’s “not our business,” or to refuse to design a pedagogy 
of sustainability since things already look so bleak, and, after all, 
what can just one English instructor possibly do anyway? — are 
pure cynicism, that is, expressions of what Peter Sloterdijk calls 
“enlightened false consciousness” (5). And, in the end, such ges- 
tures are uninteresting, because they are so predictable. Perhaps 
the most radical decision that educators can make, then, both 
pedagogically and artistically, is to remain convinced that they 
and their students can literally reconstruct their local worlds for 
the better. 

In Earth at a Crossroads; Paths to a Sustainable Future , 
Hartmut Bossel creates two future scenarios: “Path A,” the route 
we will take if current trends persist, and “Path B,” a vision of a 
sustainable world. In the Path A scenario, 

the curricula of the transnational college industry are dominated 
by the developing “global culture” with major foundations in 
Anglo-American culture and tradition, and the values of com- 
petitive, globalized society. The contributions of other cultures 
disappear from these curricula and the libraries, and are eventu- 
ally forgotten. ... As curricula (and cultures) are standardized 
world-wide, there is little incentive for studying in other regions. 
First-hand knowledge of other countries, cultures, and languages 
becomes rare. Second-hand knowledge, as interpreted by the in- 
formation industry, determines personal experience and devel- 
opment. ... 

The educational system degenerates to a supplier of profes- 
sional training, where educational content is determined by the 
commercial interests of business and industry. This system does 
not educate for excellence of scientific or cultural achievements. 

The level of general education declines as professional specializa- 
tion and subjects of trivial culture dominate. ( 124 - 25 ) 

The sustainable Path B scenario is radically different. Local 
cultures are emphasized within the curriculum. Intercultural stu- 
dent exchange is facilitated in ways that lead “to an understand- 
ing of the dynamics of change and development, and of the 
significance of diversity and sustainability,” and the curriculum 
is inherently interdisciplinary, flexible, and directed toward indi- 
vidual student needs (136). Bossel advocates the following choice: 
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I think the correct conclusions under current conditions are: (a) 
“Ecological and social sustainability of human society face seri- 
ous and increasing threats,” and (b) “We have the means and the 
obligation to turn things around and get on a sustainable path 
while we still can.” With such an attitude, you look at the situa- 
tion realistically and do your part to change it. (305) 

BossePs Path B is the obvious choice; ultimately, his conclusion 
must be our own as well. 
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Sustainability and sustainable development often present 
themselves as the most influential concepts in the envi- 
ronmental agenda because they stand for new thinking, 
and they have been echoed and re-echoed in many con- 
texts, specialist and political, scientific and economic, 
global and local. But “ newness ” is not a simple idea: 
what is new in one context is familiar elsewhere; and a 
successful concept recurs so often that it ages quickly and 
has to be actively renewed. 

George Myerson and Yvonne Rydin, 
The Language of Environment: A New Rhetoric 



T he terms “sustainable” and “sustainability” started surfac- 
ing with growing regularity in the early 1980s. As Albert 
Bartlett writes in a historical analysis of the term, “‘Sustainability’ 
has become big-time,” and “University centers and professional 
organizations have sprung up using the word ‘sustainable’ as a 
prominent part of their names” (6). The terms are used in an 
increasing number of disciplines — not just ecology and environ- 
mental studies but also economics, planning, architecture, man- 
agement, and, to a lesser extent, education and art. As a result, 
some of these disciplines have changed in fundamental ways: 
environmental science is now considered an “interdiscipline” 
(Sloep) 1 , and the relatively new discipline of ecological econom- 
ics is structured almost entirely around the concept of 
sustainability. Yet there are many academic disciplines — like 
English studies — that have yet to explore the implications this 
concept might have for their content and practice. As we explore 
the possibilities for developing English curricula that engage 
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sustainability, we need to examine the conflicting definitions 
embedded within this concept, particularly the contradictory ways 
in which it has been employed. 

Considering the more than two pages of definitions for the 
root “sustain” found in the Oxford English Dictionary, it’s not 
surprising that “sustainability” has been used in a variety of of- 
ten conflicting contexts. Some of these definitions — e.g., “to give 
support to a person’s conduct,” “to cause to continue in a cer- 
tain state,” “to keep up without intermission,” “to provide for 
the upkeep of (an institution, establishment, estate, etc.)” — are 
at odds with what many consider to be the essence of “strong 
definitions” of sustainability (explained below), since it is pre- 
cisely our consumer addictions and our upkeep of growth-driven 
institutions that work against the goal of forging a sustainable 
culture. 

The word “sustainability” — often used interchangeably, and 
thus confusingly, with “sustainable development” — attracted sig- 
nificant attention when it appeared in a 1987 report by the United 
Nations World Commission on Environment and Development 
(also called the Brundtland Commission), published under the 
title Our Common Future (World Commission). The report stated 
that “humanity has the ability to make development sustainable — 
to ensure that it meets the needs of the present without compro- 
mising the ability of future generations to meet their own needs” 
(8) — which, as Stead and Stead point out, is a rephrasing of a 
Kenyan proverb: “We didn’t inherit the Earth from our parents; 
we borrowed it from our children” (134). As sustainability started 
to figure prominently in the language of international policy, due 
in large part to the Brundtland Report, the term appeared in a 
number of principal documents generated by ensuing interna- 
tional summits: the 1992 Rio Earth Summit (United Nations 
Conference on Environment and Development, or UNCED), 
which led to the UN Commission on Sustainable Development; 
the 1993 World Conference on Human Rights in Vienna; the 
1994 International Conference on Population and Development 
in Cairo; the 1995 World Summit on Social Development in 
Copenhagen; the 1996 Second UN Conference on Human Settle- 
ments in Istanbul; the 1997 World Food Summit in Rome; and 
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the second UN Conference on Environment and Development in 
New York in 1997. 

In some of the earlier arguments for sustainability, like Lester 
Brown’s 1981 Building a Sustainable Society , the term is never 
explicitly defined, indicating a confidence on the part of the au- 
thor that the intended audience is already familiar enough with 
the concept. In Brown’s book, sustainability is characterized in 
terms of the obstacles facing those who would create a sustain- 
able society: soil erosion, deterioration of biological systems, 
population increase, and oil reserve depletion, all of which will 
require “fundamental economic and social changes, a wholesale 
alteration of economic priorities and population policies” (8), if 
we are to create a sustainable society. Actually, Brown’s closest 
approach to defining sustainability in this early book can be found 
in the dedication: “To Brian and Brenda — and generations to 
come.” For despite the multiple definitions of sustainability, most 
are predicated on an ethos of intergenerational justice. 2 

This ethos marks, for example, Markandya and Pearce’s defi- 
nition of sustainability: “The central idea behind sustainability is 
the protection of the natural resource base for future generations” 
(270). 3 Herman Daly and John Cobb describe this mode of living 
as “justice extended to the future” (146). Elsewhere sustainability 
has been equated with “permanent livability,” where present and 
future generations have equal access to the same natural resources 
(Pearce 59), and with the quest for “enoughness” (Stead and Stead 
61-63). Indeed, as Holmberg and Sandbrook have written, “The 
notion of intergenerational equity lies at the core of the concept 
of sustainable development. While there is no solid definition to 
go by, development that does not meet the criteria of intergen- 
erational equity must be bad development” (91). Hence the fre- 
quent comparison between sustainable thinking and the Iroquois 
Confederacy’s (probably romanticized [see Krech]) practice of 
projecting the consequences of specific actions seven generations 
into the future before undertaking significant decisions. At least 
one writer has claimed that looking ahead should go even fur- 
ther than seven generations (Chianese 530) — no small task, 
given that as humans we generally “don’t include future gen- 
erations within our moral horizon because we tend to lose the 
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concept of ‘ours 5 after great grandchildren 55 (Daly, “Economic 
Growth Debate” 127). 

Alan Gilpin, in his Dictionary of Environment and Sustain- 
able Development , offers the following definition of sustainable 
development: 

Development that provides economic, social, and environmental 
benefits in the long term, having regard to the needs of living and 
future generations. . . . Sustainable development considers both 
the living and non-living resource base with regard for conserva- 
tion and the advantages and disadvantages of alternative courses 
of action for future generations. It allows the use of depletable 
resources in an efficient manner, with an eye to the substitution 
of other resources in due course. Sustainable development calls 
for much more emphasis on conserving natural systems and the 
resource base on which all development depends; a greater re- 
gard for equity within society at present and between rich and 
poor nations, with particular regard to the world’s poor; and a 
planning-horizon that goes well beyond the needs and aspira- 
tions of those alive today. It requires an integration of environ- 
mental, social, and economic considerations in decision-making. 
(206) 

Not surprisingly, as the term gained in popularity, “sustain- 
able development” began appearing as a political and corporate 
cliche (Myerson and Rydin 100-103). In One World , Ready or 
Not: The Manic Logic of Global Capitalism , William Greider 
writes that the phrase “carries revolutionary implications, but 
sounds so wholesome that almost everybody can endorse it. Ev- 
ery enlightened politician now supports the goal of sustainable 
development; so does every leading corporation and financial 
institution that is sensitive to popular opinion. Meanwhile, the 
global system plunges forward along its usual path, building to- 
ward some sort of epic showdown with nature” (448-49). 4 Nor 
do ecological economists uniformly agree with definitions of 
sustainability promoted by the development regimes. Even though 
the Brundtland Report’s definition is the one most frequently 
quoted, critics like Robert Goodland have faulted the report’s 
claim that a five- to ten-fold increase in world industrial output 
would be necessary in order to reach a level of sustainable 
growth — the idea was to make less developed countries more 
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developed, though in fact this would also have moved them fur- 
ther from economic sustainability — since, according to 
Goodland’s calculations, current growth in throughput (the pro- 
cess whereby energy and matter from natural resources, i.e,, 
“sources,” get used by us and eventually end up as pollution and 
wastes, or “sinks”) is already at unsustainable levels (16). Herman 
Daly goes even further, arguing that sustainable growth (as op- 
posed to development) is impossible (“Sustainable Growth”); he 
also reminds us that, due to inevitable long-term loss of energy 
and matter through entropy, even the steady-state economy he 
promotes could not last forever (“Postscript” 378-79). 

Some of the confusion associated with the term sustainability 
is due to its evolution from what were originally strictly biologi- 
cal associations to its currently larger social and economic impli- 
cations (Dixon and Fallon 94). For sustainability 

has two components. One is economic sustainability — the abil- 
ity of an economic system to continue operating at some level of 
output. The other is ecosystem sustainability — referring not to 
an absolutely unchanged ecosystem equilibrium but to . . . eco- 
system resilience . . . [which] refers to the bounce-back capacity 
which allows ecosystems to recover from short-term damage or 
disruption. True sustainability must include both components. 
(Harris 98) 

When sustainability is considered in only the former sense, it is 
often viewed as weak sustainability, a concept associated with 
neoclassical economic thinking and promoted by “cornucopians” 
who tend to view sustainability as a locally isolated and control- 
lable phenomenon: “A good example would be depletion of soil 
fertility through erosion, with attendant substitution of mecha- 
nization, irrigation, and fertilizer to give equal or higher yields” 
(Harris 98). Here sustainability is a modifier of growth, and, in 
this sense, it is often appropriated by companies, advertising ex- 
ecutives, and politicians as a sound bite meaning little more than 
“keeping the economy growing” or sustaining profits. 

Strong sustainability, on the other hand, “gives priority to 
ecosystem resilience, and does not accept human-made capital 
accumulation as an adequate substitute for natural capital deple- 
tion” (Harris 98). Myerson and Rydin further subdivide strong 
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sustainability into three categories, ranging from moderate to 
extreme. The first category refers to support for marginal change 
in current development practices, a “social choice” position which 
“sees a degree of conflict between environmental protection and 
economic goals as inevitable, but optimistically argues that trade- 
offs between these two goals can be managed so as to achieve an 
optimal balance and an overall maximum level of welfare” (104- 
5). A second, stronger stance is the “new economics” position, 
which argues for more substantial change and is associated with 
a more radical redistribution of resources, “allowing a more com- 
munity-orientated, bottom-up approach, and resulting in new 
patterns of production and consumption that would reduce the 
current conflict between environmental production and economic 
activity” (105). The third stance — the “strongest” of the three 
positions, and the one I embrace as the most important — is a 
“limits to growth” perspective, which “involves full, precaution- 
ary protection of ecosystems and maintenance of all ‘natural capi- 
tal’” (103). Proponents for a steady-state economy, like Herman 
Daly, can be found at this end of the spectrum; they argue for 
maintaining constant stocks of people and physical wealth in a 
state where throughput should be as low as possible (Daly, “The 
Steady-State Economy” 325). This third and strongest of the 
strong definitions of sustainability links the term closely with the 
concept of limits, harking back to the influential 1972 book Limits 
to Growth (Meadows, Meadows, Randers, and Behrens), which 
in many respects initiated all subsequent conversations about 
sustainability. 

Ronald Engel writes that 

there is nothing inherent in the term “sustainable development” 
to keep it from becoming the name for an alternative post-mod- 
ern social paradigm and a new moral conception of world order. 
“Sustainable,” by definition, means not only indefinitely pro- 
longed, but nourishing, as the Earth is nourishing to life, and as 
a healthy natural environment is nourishing for the self-actualiz- 
ing of persons and communities. The word “development” need 
not be restricted to economic activity, much less to the kind of 
economic activity that now dominates the world, but can mean 
the evolution, unfolding, growth, and fulfillment of any and all 
aspects of life. Thus “sustainable development,” in the broadest 
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sense, may be defined as the kind of human activity that nour- 
ishes and perpetuates the historical fulfillment of the whole com- 
munity of life on Earth. (“Introduction” 10-11) 

Similarly, in painting their own version of the weak-to-strong 
spectrum of definitions of sustainability, Richard Clugston and 
Thomas Rogers of the Center for Respect of Life and Environ- 
ment describe the stronger definition as defined by personal, spiri- 
tual growth: a mixture of humility, recognition of limits, and an 
awareness of natural systems as “circuits of aliveness.” Clugston 
and Rogers, however, implicitly regard all living systems as eco- 
logically nonhierarchical, an approach that some have argued is 
indefensible. 5 A more successful approach to defining 
sustainability might be to adopt the six fundamental values em- 
bedded in the concept, as clarified by Stead and Stead: whole- 
ness, posterity, smallness, community, quality, and spiritual 
fulfillment (132-46). Despite these differences, however, Engel, 
Clugston and Rogers, and Stead and Stead all present a holistic 
interpretation of sustainability that can be useful to educators 
who agree that we have a responsibility to design a pedagogical 
ethic informed by the need to think and act sustainably. 

I will argue that such a pedagogical ethic must be grounded 
in the following six tenets: 

1. A sustainable society cannot be created without sustainability- 
conscious curricula. 

A variety of calls have been made for curricula that engage 
the concerns of sustainability. Ted Trainer makes a case for a 
new kind of curriculum for training people to become citizens of 
a new conserver society (166-77). Gregory Smith argues for a 
curriculum that promotes interdependent living, where courses 
in “conflict resolution, ecological principles, peace studies, group 
dynamics, systems theory, global environmental trends, and 
multicultural studies” are standard (94). Paul Ryan has devel- 
oped the “Earthscore Curriculum,” which is “an experiential, 
interdisciplinary way of developing an ecology of mind, that is, 
patterns of thinking in keeping with ecological patterns” ( Video 
Mind 302-07). Some have called for new curricula that include, 
among other things, studying sustainable indigenous cultures; 
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understanding the complex relationships between soil, vegeta- 
tion, and climate, as well as the complexities inherent in prin- 
ciples of energy flow and dissipation; and developing an awareness 
of the implications of radical differences in socioeconomic ex- 
pectations between the North and the South (Clark 76). In addi- 
tion, according to David Orr, conventional understandings of 
what a core curriculum should address are all wrong. He argues 
that no one should be permitted to graduate from any institution 
of higher education without a basic understanding of 

♦ the laws of thermodynamics, 

♦ the basic principles of ecology, 

♦ carrying capacity, 

♦ energetics, 

♦ least-cost, end-use analysis, 

♦ limits of technology, 

♦ appropriate scale, 

♦ sustainable agriculture and forestry, 

♦ steady-state economics, and 

♦ environmental ethics. (Earth in Mind 14) 

“I would add to this list of analytical and academic things,” Orr 
continues, “practical things necessary to the art of living well in 
a place: growing food; building shelter; using solar energy; and a 
knowledge of local soils, flora, fauna, and the local watershed” 
(14). 

In light of such calls for curricular reform, no academic de- 
partment can claim that it is above, beyond, or outside such con- 
cerns. All departments want to stay in business; they want to 
attract a stable number of majors and defend their relevance in 
the eyes of the institution and the student body. But to what de- 
gree can one remain interested in sustaining one’s own niche while 
remaining uninterested in sustainability? How long can any canon 
of information or methodological practices remain supported in 
academic disciplines if the problem of sustainability goes ignored? 
It stands to reason that a sustainable culture cannot exist unless 
sustainability features prominently throughout the curriculum. 
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2. A pedagogy of sustainability would call attention to “social 
traps” of unsustainability, leading teachers and students to begin 
imagining means by which to avoid them. 

Costanza and Daly define a social trap as “any situation in 
which the short-run, local reinforcements guiding individual be- 
havior are inconsistent with the long-run, global best interest of 
the individual and society” (57). When fashion, consumer addic- 
tions, laziness, and social insecurity induce all of us — students 
and faculty alike — to fall into social traps of unsustainability, 
then a curriculum that does not provide the tools and the time to 
identify and critique the implications of such traps becomes a 
trap in itself. To address this cycle requires recognizing the de- 
gree to which social traps infiltrate our institutions. As Thomas 
Prugh puts it: 

The goals of long-term global ecological and economic health 
and sustainability will often be more critical than local, short- 
term goals for economic growth or the goals of private interests. 

But our institutions and incentive structures are set up to address 
primarily these short-term, private interests. And since people, 
companies and countries consistently pursue private self-inter- 
ests and frequently are not checked by the institutions, they thus 
tend to undermine the larger goals. That is, our institutions and 
incentive structures set social traps. (115) 

The elimination of such social traps must come about, Prugh 
argues, through intervention — through, moreover, a mechanism 
that is already a commonplace in the primary and secondary 
schools that already assume responsibility for making students 
aware of the long-term consequences of short-term behavior such 
as smoking, drinking, drug use, and unprotected sex (115). Con- 
sequently a sustainable pedagogy would be inherently interven- 
tionist: it would recognize that our consumer culture fosters 
unsustainable behavior, and that the educator’s job, on some level, 
is to disrupt the assumptions implicit within that culture. 

3. A pedagogy of sustainability should be antigrowth and pro- 
development. 

Herman Daly provides an effective means of distinguishing 
between these two terms. 



